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& kittle while with Elizabeth Friedman 


Liark wants to know everything——he says we have to have a blanket knowledge 


¥«**-%»€¥r - «y-a§M*- y«fe- ¥ «Mf* 


you 



G 


a book for yourself—no, reminisce.^^o, waui^u^wa ww «.y 

biography# Should it start right back where you—it doesn’t have to have 
any order—where you were born—no, nothing personal about me—I’m not th 
character about whom the biography is being written# But I should think 
that sort of thing would be important, though, after all# this was so 
interesting as you were telling the girls about how you met your husband, 
now you went from school and this was your first position and how you has 
pened to get this position# Well, that’s a good storyi«—and the fact 
that it was there that I met my husband# What was the name? Fayyan« I 
I M that name# I just don’t know what’s become of that Fabyan 

family# I’ve never heard of any of them since his death# And that was in 

f sconsin? He grew up, after he ran away from home but his family,was 
e Boston blue-blood Fayan family that was the Fayyan cotton good/Corp., 
e largest cotton good corporation in the world at that time# And he had 
brother who was quite an intellectual. I’ve forgotten now what he die. 
s immediate family was quite small and they had disinherited him as he 
” run avav from homp* How old was he then# About 

in the lumber business up north from Chicago, running the lumber down to 
fcne docks from Northern Wise# down thru the great lakes and then when he 
was 19 he decided he’d had enuf of that or 1 wouldn’t say he decided that, 
but, at any rate, he went to the St Louis Mgr# of the Fabyan Corp# and 

job# He was very eager to hire him but the young boy, after 
all he was only 19, made this man promise that he would never reveal who 
he was# He had to be known as Mr# X as far as correspondence with the 
parent firm in Boston was concerned. Ke went on like that AAAA for a 
couple years and he was whiz bang of a salesman! And that is when he de¬ 
cided to make a fortune? But how did he make his millions? Well, he in¬ 
herited 3 million# 




led(this 


• J 


His father, a couple of years after they were recon- 


he vas not only reinstated 
Chicago Offige' which a ver 
George Fabyab was taken ba 


iO 

i>r~ 


then? Oh,just a kid J 21, 23. 


:he family but he was made Mgr. of th'^ 
rge share of the business# At any rate, 
itc the family graces and— How old he 

I think he was only 23 whan his fatheik 
died and hie inherited--Mind you, this was way back in 1910, 1912, something 
like that and he inherited 3 million dollars’ That’s not so much nowa c^Y s 
but in those cays you: never heard of it# And so he decided, I guess, tha t 
he wanted to be a grand —what’s the word for a man— we say a grande dame ~~ 
anyway he could put* on airs, you know# Is that why he vas sort of eccentric 
Ke was very eccentric in his dressing# Out there, at the estate, he was 
invariably dressed, (in puttees, riding trousers, riding Prince Albert coeat 
and riding hat, ',^;id Ype go in for colros? I mean, you can gc in for that 
sort of thing an© it can be sort of a dull-looking outfit but it can also 
be tfery good looking# He was kind of loud# Tke coat usually had some figures 
not just a plaint one# Plaid? Yah, not a real loud plaid a check or some¬ 
thing like thpt. 1 

/i fi 

There was a. py.d place outside the villa which vas their house on the main 
part of the g/rounds and say overhere vas Mrs. Fabyan’s zoo—she was crazy 
about animals,, she grew race horses, purebreds, she travelled around all 
the time wit 41 a veterinarian with her horses, to shows, to win prizes# 


»✓ / 




2 . 


a prize bull v " even tL> vie/ with her on that. He acquired a bull, 

can’t think of a Jabulous prize, something out of this world, I 

prides was ^ e . of xt * r * ver y glorified thing and he, one of his 

that he had develonprf V f ° P6d people of talent, and so wne of these girls 
Chicago Art vuI-n P T f a sculptor sculped that bull and its in the 

in those davs Evorv- n# stlli ^ nere as far as I know, certainly was back 
and he was the kinn nf the bu H by its name * ,Biue something or oth 
Wallace Sagen ' Q f Harvard C ?lJ ld 1:L ^ fcen to soraeboy, supposing you take 

to do with sound in ««ni ■$ •. i? s P ro lessor who developed so many things 

Sa^en va^ r" ^ c* buildings, etc. and he would talk to you after 

agen was gen., say after two days, and if you didn’t know that Sagen had 

vr-^^ Uld tn i U f Sagen was talking. He had an absolutely 

ifc with -nrboiy. with a 





a i on .v the Chicago, 25 miles southwest of Chicago 

v '?'f c< ~ r ~~• • the Lincoln Highway ran thru the 

strin and ~ S *£ aS r ?°° ? cres in three strips of land. Here was this 

yac i- n _ v-i i V- ° ■ ~ :G ki^coln ghway • There was another stip and here 

ll>T~ house ano a11 the thin gs that had to do with that— 

tell vnn # Vir»Tr Jj^T** er F 9 V nou ? e for the maids, the servants — I can’t 
cretfinrr eram ^ servants tney had . because even then, zervants were 

-■ a “ „* v J5 y fe * : ^a^lies had a lot of servants They had a lot of 

“ tCh ” ind f 11 th ? b he had bad taken dowT^Tby piece 'and “shipped 
ov.r -ere and putup on ms estate. Why? The idea iust fascinated him. 


I was going to tell you about this place outside the villa. Of course all 
tne grounds unless they had been mowed odvn or had tr^R. von icnov. w^n 



d 


the villa 

f 


be about 


renaev. lawns a-ic : lot f trees. He had this gathering outsi 

y ; ,at haa a fireplace — if you put these two rugs together it wS 

r.iat size, it was mm&dntgx sunk in the ground and it took 5 and 6 feet 

^ 1 i v, ? background to that that there was a giant spider web made 

^ ^ °f bh J s , tnic ^’ tn ^f 1 5 r °P e fchafc they use on lx>ats. It was 60 feet high 
.ro- oiily Bur/ce, ne cultivated that, I even saw Lily Lan$tryl met Lilian 

* sat as close to her as I’m sitting to you. she was the mistress cf ■ 

T < % rtn 4- _ J a _ . ^ 


he was going to educate her Aon this, 
i*■ forgotten so much of this • 



. _ beauty „ 

Apparently these people enjoyed him. _ _ w mu . .. or 

V oen I've all . tnese P a P©fs I ran across photographs!^ 

was a P-Cr.ura of tms spiaer x^eb thing, of course I don’t where \ I 
put them now. What was the spider web thing for. Oh, it was just beca « 
ne fancied a spider web for a background that was woven of ropes that we 
used by sailors on ships as decoration and circled there vere M M 
place and chairs and things all around. There was wicker arm 
you see on a p^rch$"a big one because he was a big man - «'wss 

^ a l! 1 used to feel real tiny , you know. I hsrrii v r*nvn 


/ 


k 


his riding hat, in riding clothese and fe’d swing back and forth if A' 

wanted to ball somebody out about something he would send for 'them and' he'd 

stand you up there in front of him and he*d give you hell. He called that 

t! "t •“ ^ c f alr * '• "- no, ' m iftar and wide— the people down in the vil’af 

and everywhere. He. like lots of rich men, had ", and all the 

except the fining room table and chairs were swung from the ceili-^ v S" 

must have tssn a real character. He was. He wa- a real char^t O ’ -- 

think I'll ever forget. ' m so^ sorry noboy every wrote" 

a orography on mm. This young woman who came to see us about him ,-" 
oecided to write jme but I don't know whatever liappened to her L L . 
from Boston. I don't think she was from Boston but he- u v ■ E f a 
something at Eiverbank. He had to have been some kind n r t. — 


/ 
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he vasn*t in lf Who's who” or anything like that. ] 
a crime, i just think its the funniest thing , 02 



Mrs. Baliup in the Bio-Cipher was no longer in favor, the only thing that 
”4lfL|ia§?v science. There was a laboratory, one for physics and one for 
jSn&e, *He built the 2nd sound laboratory in the United States. There was 

one a ^- arvar ^f under the direction of Wallace Sabin and this is one thing 
that/ should go down in posterity for in cyclopedias, they perfected 
safonite, which is this material on the wall of . Are you sure 

, never. Isn't that 
of course, he would poo poo 
and make fun of it but I think he would have been pleased. The engineering 
laboratory is stiil functioning at Riverbank. When Mrs. Fabian died she 
left the estate to the State of Illinois except for the engineering laboratory* 
the bldg, that housed the engineering laboratory and the ground around that. 

I don* t know how much ground that was, probably no more than an acre, but 
nevertheless that's still there and stiil independent. And they perfected 
something out cf a tuning fork I never understood it but the only thing 
I can say is that they started with a tuning fork/ It was something that 
the ordinance department of the govt, forces used during World War i, and it 
tamed out to be very valuable. In the ordinance world it was very useful. 


Row old were you when you first met him— you were just out of college, we 
you? I had just graduated, I must have been about 21. I graduated from 
Hillsdale College. I went to / 8oI?igi r in Ohio for tftwo years and then 
transferred to Hillsdale. My mother was ill, you see my mother died of 
cancer. Is Hillsdale in--its right over the border in Michigan, and 
Huntingdon, Ind., our little town, where the 
that corner near Fort Wayne is in this kinda 
Michigan is just a little from/that • It was 
my home. What kind of a degree did you have. 

Chicago that you went looking for a jot 
that you spoke to about it, wasn't it? The 




, was m 

c orner and Hillsdale, 
less than ahurideed miles fro: 

It was a B.A. Was it in 
• a job. It was some woman 




a 

I think 



Well, actually, 
that • Now, she 
Yah. Yes, He 


librarian at the Newberry Ref • 
Chicago — a private library and they ha 
Shakespeare folio there. That was long before the Folger Library, 
that Shakespeare folio was the only one in this country" at that tiir: 

I was trying to get a line on the kind of position I wanted. I was 
into this and that trying to decide/ what I wanted to do. I didn't 
I wanted to teach. I thought I wanted to do feonething that would u 
what skills I'd learned in college. I really thought of research r 
I thought cf myself as sitting down at a c.esk or two or three 
of me and working away at research or something like that 
of course, after World War I I did end up in doing 
thought she knew someboy who was looking fer an as£ 

wanted tc preve that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. He va^ solo o Mr-.. Gallup. 
The Bacontonians, both here and abroad. He had met Mrs. uallup through vg 
wealthy people in Boston who were sold on tne Bacon— Suakespeare autnorship 
I guess.** It vac Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Prescott. xJtexJutThey ha d gone over 
to England and spent a lot of money, two or three years, going into this 
matter. They were friends of Mrs. Gcillup. Did I give you one of these 

books — The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined? Do0 yw*| 

Mrs. Gallup? This newspSper was discovered in castle 

these pages—you can see where the names of William bhakespeare 
Francis Bacon are both in here, backwards and forwards 
and Mrs. Gallups ceased upn the two names being in 
from Boston, although she came from Detroit. / (Came across the picture 
of the hell chair) . There were a lot of wealthy people in Boston who fell 
for that and there were men, their names are in here. These people were nc 
interested financially, only in the theory, weren't they. Oh yes, it 
didn't bring them any reward. The reward would be the* great honor -£ dis¬ 
covering the real author of Shakespeare. It's always puzzled me why can't 
they let Shakespeare write Shakespeare — what'v wrong with that? I've never 


remember 

le and it had 



people 


understood that* Ahy in the world thyy had to dig this up**and its not 
only in the English speaking world* you know* there are a lot of books 
written by Dutchmen* by Frenchmen* by Germans* (Invitation Nov* 5* 1958 
in book) Receptian given by Cambridge Univsity Pres s and Sydney Kramer* 
who has a shop up on H Street, His wife and son still run it* Introduction 
of 55 The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined^ • 


Well* getting back to the time when this woman said she thought she knew 
—did she call him up and did he say he’d be over? Yah* He couldn’t 
have been very far away* veil* he didn’t have bo be very close if he had 
a limousine with a chauffer* going out N. Michigan Avenue* And then what 
knocked my teeth out was that in Geneva* there was a different limousine 
and a different chauffeirr* Did he ask you right there what you wanted? 

He said* M ill you go to River bank and spend the night with me*?” I said* 
"I don’t have anything with me* I’m not prepared to go anywhere to spend 
the night*” He said* M Hell* never mind that—we can fix that up* w And so 
he kind of swept me up under his arm. You didn’t have any idea what kind 
of work it was going to be? Oh yes* yah* because he’d been there* he’d 
been very envious of that library’s Shakespeare folio because he wanted 
possession of things •«* anything or heard about or was different or unique 
h e wanted it* He pretended to be going to the library to be looking at 
the folio but he had no HsaeasdeaszxjQQX education to permit to enjoy any of 
the joys that a scholar would see in the Shakespeare folio so it was just 
a matter of ceasing on this tiling that Mrs. Gallup’s work had not been dis- 


He* George Fabyan* was the 


who 


proved* Therefore* it roust be right# 
had the money and the wherewithal! to see that it was put over, for the 
public* He paid the expenses of the most renowned college professors in 

this country. 



C€r j^)t 



dinner at Riverbank 


J ° ^lizaceth S. Friedman speaking about William F, Friedman and his work. 

One of the people I met the first e” 
was engaged in several different activities 
done on the estate in the next year 

oee.i hired by George Faoyan from his post where he was doing graduate work 


Nt?iiti tr r t - eve 


iam f« Fn__ 
or two,/He had come to 


that was 

ian . " 

Riverbank having 



been 


corn, growing corn 


heredity and? all growing things. 


gs like fruit flies, developing laws of 
George Fabyan was looking for a geneticist 


Riverbank 


moon 


Friedman 


fruit flies and that kind of thing® Fabyan found William 
useful oecause he was a wonderful photographer and could anything with a 
camera that he was requested to do and so Fayyan conseguentiy just made 
enter into everything that went on there. 


about 


ing Friedman. 


Cornel and said he wanted 


and he wanted an "as iser" and not a “has beener.“ 

So they got together by correspondence and terms were met. Fabyan, of 
course, would always bargain, no matter what it was — a human life, over a 


piece of material of some kind 


It was just in his nature to bargain. 




I remember that Hr. William Friedman from meeting him the first evening I 
was at Riverbank and all the people—-Mrs. Gallup and her sister Miss Wells 


and the engineering 


head of the 


laboratory 


Eisenhauer.' At that time we were fed, whether or not we stayed in that 


n 


particular 


expert 


cooks 


extra 


we went to bed. 

\ 


luxury 


there but there was also a good deal of the feeling that we couldn*t go in 


wanted 


come 


hi 


conclusion 

er Georae 

ri ■ 




g the line, that would be beneficial to what- 
That was the kind of tiling he wanted out of 
r dav I came across a ohotoaraoh that showed 


man who 


Psnelll 



. That brings me to say that it sounds unbelievable but its 
absolutely true that for the first eight monthgsof World Jar I we did all 


Bepatments of the U.S. Government 


Riverbank. 




f 


Pt 


ill 
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The material was telegraphed out 
* many times within 24 hours# 



and 


that ti 
Fabyan 


I was 




i Friedman 
everybody 


He had. 


and 


seemed 


know months and months 
get into the war# He ' 


things. He seemed 


re we were into the war that we were going to 
coming down to Washington to talk with the 


have any cipher bureau 
ciphers and that 

only two Army 
Office, the whole 


everywhere 


persuaded them that thay didn 


dicin't have anybody who knew anything about 





any 


o f them 



beginning of WarlHatar I there 
► State Dept., ;\avy, Army, : 
They all sent whatever came in 


secret form, presumably cipher, to Eiverbank. Consequently we had to 
translate it. 


before the war began that you had been working on 
William Friedman had been in genetics— that* s what 


You 



hired for; . I went to 

1 r * 

1917 we were in a war. 


June of 1916 and lei) - and behold 




knew anything about 



exception 


Army 


Moccgurgne 


Marbourane was responsible for getting the Array interested in ciphers 
Radio was new’ and thatmeant that a lot of things were going to be goi: 
through the air and, of course, the authorities and other governments 
as well as the U.S. government would have to have something that was 




that other people wouldn't know 


about because it would be in the fo\m 


Every o\ther 


\ 


thatb 


country was doing the same at that time, i.e., every other country 
had anything to do with ”orld Jar I. Kaubourgne solved the ci^h 

L J * * JL ’ , ' 

• which }ia.d been the official British cipher for deoadrOE, 


called 


maybe 



// 


tions. 





rne wrinsn had to /ph 

war awnile before we had and then wh/ilo 


I showed that it was breakable, solvable, and 

*1 I J - *" r - • y" V. 

inge their system. Of course, they had been in 






/ 


that 


have anybody to decipher messages in Washington and Fabyan convinced 




that he could. 



people who cou 


translate ot^ GJr languages and solve the ciphers which we learned 
it. We didn^t have any textbooks. There weren't any such things 
to lean/by working the things out. Colonel Hitt and Majo 


had 


L 1 


see that we knew what 


be trusted 


Maubourgne had 



1 
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4/1/75 Friedman 


tion of the 


Army cinher and that was orinted and Colonel Hitt had 


published a manual of ciphers but very elementary ciphers and naybe 


couple 


dozen Army officers were sent to Fort Lea' 


training a id might have had access to those but nobody else had any* 
Nobody knew anything about* None of the department of government* From 
the first day of the var, ve were put into the mill* grinding stuff out* 


jiltiam F* Friedman was called upon, with his analytical mind and gift 
for languages a everything that was a natural attribute for a good 
cipher expert to take charge of the group* Fabyan got him translators 
and we translated and deciphers volumes, literally volumes of messages 
that passed between Germany and Mexico, for example* The reason Congress 
declared war was //)(/ the so-called Zimmerman message* Thousands of 
people know it by that name because it was the message that brought 
Congresr- to declare war and the Zimmerman message is this* 

German foreign ministered the German ambassador in Mexico City 
a message saying, if you will join with us. I think they prefaced the 
body of the message by saying that the war wasn't going too well right 
then, that if Mexico would come in on the side of Germany in the war, 
after the war file German government would turn back to Mexico the three 
states that the U*S* States got from Mexico* And that's what set 
Congress off* And then when Wilson, our President then, saw that message 
he was just flattened out$ he was so flabbergasted l He sent that right 

up to Congress. He'd been very.Wilson, my recollection is though 

we couldn't pay too much attention to this general kind of thing, we 
were sc busy on actual deciphering but nevertheless Wilson was having a 
hard time in Congress* He was trying to get Congress to geu into the war 
but do it in a gentleman's way and it wasn't working very well but tohen 
Wilson sent up that message about Germany giving back three states of 
the United States to Mexico, Congress declared war the next day* 

During tliat lextic first few months of the .'nr the great plot tj. t ie 
Hindus and Germans against Great Britain was exposed, ut came to ouj. 
attention* Scotland Yard brought a senes of letters that were prooably 
two or three pages long and were passing between a Hindu prince, who wan 
the head of the Hindu conspirators, Horambrc Lai Gutpa and there was an¬ 
other one that was a long name beginning with ** C" but it was that name 
booinning with s *C n that gwe us our break in solving the cipher, oGca-ise 
that name was in plain language* We iad letters in that and worked back- 
wards and got the whole series of messages out and there was ^mother form 
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Therci were other systems of deciphering* I said tnat that one name had 
given us our breakthrough hn one case* We could tell what was represented 
by the scries of three figures. Every letter like on pac/e 5 of some book,, 
ve vouldn*t knew what, the •••supposing three figures and a space, then 
three more figures and a space and this whole long letter would be made up 
like that. ’e figured as anybody would, this is not terribly difficult, 
that those three arthisetic figures meant a page, a line and a letter in 
a line ant therefore this cipher was based on sorue book. O^r problem was 
to get enough material so that we could locate the xd ok * These messages 
were in English and this book. • ve could tell*, the conspirators were rather 
lazy in never changing, they were using the same group of three numbers 
appearing here and here and somewhere further along. We would compile a 
list of those things and on pace 5-, 1*11 say the 11th line, and thirdly, 
the letter in that line. They were lazy so they didn’t always make an 
absolutely new combination of three figures* They*d get started on feome— 
thing and we dould build, their code up. (What ideas did you have about 
the books to look for?) There were a number of words, maybe not many as 
sometthings go, but ve’d have maybe a dozen combination of those three 
numbers. ..a*d know that on such and such a page and such and such a line 
the word Constitution, and on another paefe the line that would be govern¬ 
ment and so we would know the subject matter was poll teal science so we’d 
ask people all over the world for the thing and we’d everybody searching 
to find the book that would satisfy the requirements. It never turned up. 
Nobody ever got it. It was difinitely a modem book. 

4 

There were something Like 57 Hindus and Germans P u "t on trial in Chicago 
for treason and we still hadn’t found that book. And William F. Friedman 
was tc testify at the trial. He went into Chicago oneemorning from Geneva 
and lie was a little early for the court to convene and walking south on 
Clark Street in Chicago he went into the famous Clark Street Book Store, 
vent up to the second floor to the collection of bpoks on Political science, 
picked up the book*. After Fa’oyan had cabled all ovier the worlt ana we had 
tried in every shop in this country, he just had a touch somehow, he '•ad 

some luck • ■ k 

' \ 1 \ ? 1 f ‘ 

The later trial had even more Hindus and Germans yho had been arrestee and 

brought there from prison, tiiliara F* Friedman was £here for the trial. 
That was a ciohcr that gave a series of three numbers, it would l>e the page, 

• V • L \ 
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next number would be 


that 


coluj&is on a page* which would mean a dictionary* 


remember 


that 


Ge rman/English 


was a dictionary of two volumes, we could tell that from the way the 
numbers Wf:re usee « At least ve theorized it was and you got words instead 
of setters* There were a hundred or so came to tieiii in San Francisco and 
we hadn’t located this dictionary anywhere* We had done as Fabyan as done 



C 



trying practically every book 
m F* Friedman kept on looking for this 


German dictionary after lie got to San Francisco 


Me 


ry book 
couldn* 


every library, every source that he 
it. And then he went over to the 


University of California in Berkel 
have it there* Then he ran into a 


i y anc went to the librarv bu 

, and anoth 
professor of his at Cornell* 


what 


was doincr there 


they didn*t 

mar • 

They asked 
hadn't 


any 


They 


have 


tried the co-op? He said K no fi 


an elderly man there and 


so he went to the Co-op. There was 
Friedman described to him the book—he ttought it was an old German 
dictionary, he didn't know whether it would be Vol. X* or Vol. II. 


And 


do you know tiic t tnat man dug it up. There were piles and piles of nooks 
there, old < shy volumes that I ad been there for years, some tumbled over 
and it was t‘ rough them that he pawed around and found, I think it was an 
1880 dictionary* Aid so twice William B. Friedman Jiad the luck. Of course 
to a ver/ 1 scientific mind the ciphers could appear to be absolutely un~ 
challengable bu’; juries don’t have scientific minds so we felt, and every¬ 


body who knew about the subj 


fait that It was necessary to have the 


b ook tliat the jurymen would believe* And just as an aside, I could add 
that on that san Francisco trial, as he waited to be called and lie was up 
in the balcony so that he could look down on the prisoners as they were 


together in a group and 


V — 

as the* police ;er » settling these people and 


killed 


by’ another Hindu up in the balcony* He have run into people in Indiana who 
knew some of those conspirators, particularly the one who was shot. There 
was a policemen sitting right reside my husband when the shooting took 

It happened like that, as quick as a flashS 



(Kow long did you do this-aall through 


We carried on until 


January 191*}. Then 


began to kc a lot more material and Washington 

space on the telegraph wires. 


much t:> too much 


plan cf work wasn’t vor' 


so they established a 


j 


Cipher Bureau here in Washington 


1 
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This probably doesn’t belong in the life of William F. Friedman was that 
the government asked for the whole staff at Riverbank and George Fabyan 
never toi, us about uh.au « We had to find tliat out after the War’s end. 


(How 

knew 


Washington if they didn’t have anybody who 

- n January 1918 the small Cipher Bureau was 
established in Washington and H. 0. Yardley who had had a small working 


people 


telegraph 


He was kind of interested in ciphers. 


They 


about 


remember 


about the matter but Fabyan was told that what Washington wanted was for 
Fajfyan to turn over his whole staff to Washington. Yardley organized 

men—I have a photogr aph of those men in that bureau—they were 


newspaper editors* college professors and only one of them knew anything 
a.-, t i 4 *. T-at was . rof. Manley of the Univ. of Chicago who did cryp— 

togpaphy as a hobby. He helped to establish the bureau. Yard was the 
second in line and Manley was the Chief. 


But Faryan kept us vorkii out at Kiverbank • There was enough to do that 
we nerc kept busy. Then he got the brilliant idea of training Army officers 
overseas in cryptographic work and he had a class of about 80, Fabyan put 
them and us up in Aurora* Illinois* a nearby town where there was a hotel, 
that would hold that many people. We gave them six weeks training and then 
there were all set to go to France and take charge of cryptographic units. 

We did that for about two months and then Dr. Friedman insisted that he 
must get into the Army. He felt like a draft eva d e r 9 ehe was embcirrassed, 
and he learned a year or more after it had happened that Washington had 
tried to give him an Army commission, separate and distinct froip anybody 

j 

else. George Fabyan opened everybody’s mail. It was common practice with 
him and ny husband never knew*.that he’d been offered a commission. He 
scrt%of kicked up a fuss and insisted that he wanted to go oversea\s. So 
he was sent to Camp Grant, that was up north somewhere for an examination 
and failed the examination , They said he had a heart murmur. We became 
suspicious that Fabyan would doctor the documents* whatever they were, 

9 f * \ V* 

which is exactly what happened. When we insisted on my husband having\ A 
thorough physical examination and not by an Array Board but by experts on \ 
the outside, they found nothing wrong. Mrs. Fabyan’s sister was raarrieid \ 

^ _ _ r ■ } | 1 vv 

to an Amy officer and that Major Truitt or whatever his name was was cit 1 \\ 

J » \ 

that cami> where my husband was sent. He finally battled it out with /' v» 

^ J / s / ( 

Fabyan and got off for France. He was commissioned but only as a Fir st / 
Lieutenant, and that was Fabyan*s doing. Yardley who was nothing brA, a 



/ 


^/V75 Friedman 

telegraph operator with no college education and he started 
Here vas the briIlian William F. Friedman sent off as a 


off as a Major 


First Lieutenant, 


He i lt charge of the solution of codes, a section at GHQ ASF and then 

his ma*. Chiles vlio "was cne of the first young ftrny officers we had trained 
had gone - verseas——net in the big class of Army officers —but ve had 
rained iCu. -fdicers previously which had been asked for specifically tc 
'-\er tc v. Wo hac. given them four months training:, 1 thinh. 



ut 16 hours 


a cay 


u. Reeve Childs who afterward became our our 


ambassador here, ere and s/ t , everywhere. Being in the group of only 
fo^r i i - -■ u ax £, they received a much more thorough training than those 
large classes whicn we trained afterwards, Childs was in charge of solving 
German ciphe- s , and my husband vas in charge of the section solving German 



> • 
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/ 
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home 


illiam S. 


After World War I ended and everyone ... wmm iwk, R uua> a. 

Friedman received scie orders which indicated that he should stay in France 

4> l. : _ _ . . 

faction ; r»o t t dohor section. In other 

alf of the top placer in charge and doing 
the work of the code section of their h Q ) p wan ehon^n to cover not only his 

% ^ ^ m. a _ 


some history of the 


ecu 


half which vas 


code sect 


hot to cover the cipher section and any other 
miscellaneous activities tnat vent on in the reals of cedes and ciphers durinc 


t --Sen. Pershing# I think. 


t he wa r • 


had chosen it. 


s in 


naumo 


is a little 



When he got back in April of 1919 we discussed our future anc both of u 
spoke quite firmly as veil as frankly that ve didn*t want to go back to 

that ve would not cc oack tc River bank. 



e vers n 




ri>- — 

IV 


are 




c of Par van * s scheming and dishonesty although he was 


generous anc *o lived ^rather luxuriously, at Us expert 
go down to be treated like chattels. We were Bsrri 


It just didn’t 



after 



ve 


irw May 1917 while 7 *-.' 


ere at Riverbank. 


Everywhere that mv has 


^ 

a 4 


vent to talk about a job and the possibilities 


of t ir 


u 


bt cruise there were many t v incs that ’oeen brought into 


:lay during the ?r—sodem machines and methods of doiaa 


ertain 




work to hel? reach accomplishments sooner 


He 


staved in Mev Ycrk for a 


while a id got ? { apccintnents vith various rig companies with the idea of 


using some of the 


thods. Everybody said "3ut Where has this been all 


those years?—here ve have this wonderful science 
and where has it been hiding?** 


all opened up for us now 


% 


Fabyan apparently * rd us fcllcvec breath by ?>reath because ever*’ time 


husband kept an appointment with some superior officer in a company 


\v \ 

with > V 


the possibility of f*Jturr» developmentr kind 


\nr d 


of 


w V ^ 


that he vas capable 


developing anc advisable «t> to 


a telegram voulc coare into this office 


f v-om 

eA 4 



n 


3^ 



> C 


tc* illiar. p. Friedman aaying, invariabl 


lably, almost the' 


K 


same words, 41 Coco en back, your salary h 


l 


'('en cforrc 


on . * T 





s the I 


verbatim copy 
end of the \ or 


tr ry hush: k' in France.at the 




d from then on hr dogged him 


could 


I 


'vn the possibility of my husba 
• r e had to acP'o to have a meet 


fjtting i 

with hit 


th somebody 
paid our 


expenses to Chi cage and ho came forth with his rosy ideas as usual but he 
did offer us n raise, I vas to have a salary too# 



1 ch 


net fla 



still a good livim sa 


ve wide certain oonbicicu cirvally agyreeing 


on this, such as (1) v o would i 




anc (2) ve 


A 








hou 


own 


worl 


ody else in any other business and (3) we voul< 
q free to roam vhererver ve oleased outside of 

. sounds fine and it was axkkiy; to us as much a 


any agreement with a man like George Fabyai could be held 


ed 


furnished hou fit i 


G©never 


sweet 


cottage and we vein really quite happy there. Cur friends began to come 


from far away to visit us and ve were making 


u 


fairly decent life for our¬ 


selves. But the same thing was true, the minute anything came forth or ap¬ 
peared in suet a form that it could be recognized as an entity, veil, 

thing worked . Fabyan always came out ahead. and we always came out at 


the other ^nd. 


wanted 


hillias S. Friedman. 


amoun 




offered him this job and that job, raising tie 
time that they would give and each time when we 
1 him tlds had happened and the Army wanted 


Fabyan 



William 3, Friedman and would pay, e.g., $5,00d, 

say M I®11 rive your $10,OCO. M He*a say he’d double it but, of co.irfse, 
never did. ThiAs happened to us twice. ^ac-j tiue ic a say we d say bur 
never came a dollar more in salary at all. We vent on for avhile and then 

another offer fron the Army cane End X saic f t.-u wiili ^ 3^- sva_ 



U4 



n 


to not let Fabyan know anything about it tc go in the r.ignt., quietxy. 


silently. My husband wouldn’t quiteagree tc that, he thought was a little 


too cruel but 


got everything packed 


that were comg tc oe 


shipped had been shipped, and ve cot dressed, hats, coats, aovn to the 
decree of dressing, and then we went and faced Fabyan and said, M *e 



going. 




rr> - " 


1921 


We came to Washington on Januar 1 ' 
to live, there was notl inq, there was not 
apartment in the city of 




X 



no less in * 


ashingtbn 


thing as an unfurnished 
rawlec on your hands an 


knees 


k 1 


of territory, .ve were in Washington exactly a year 


before an unfumisned apartment appeared in an advertisement 


mean¬ 


time 


experience that ve hau wasn v t t^P\' 


bad. We rented a studio(frora Miss 


who had 



apartment^ 


N 


on M S" Street, on a tiny triangle which faces on COi.a. Avenue and -as- 

Florida Avenue on the other side. In this 
French confectionary, on the first floor, < 


V V, 
\' 


ouilding, Huberts 


i 


oor 


apartment, made out of a house. This apartment had two small bee rooms 


roo 


Connecticut 


room. 


and one grand piano and on*? upright piano and practically no furniture. 


yod« v > ever seen as far as furniture is concerned 









It. had beds, a kitchen and 
ful life there for a year* 
the violin and the cello but he played the violin in this, I guess you’d call 
it a quartet* I played the piano and one friend we had known in Geneva, Illinois 

of all the peculiar things that ve’d run into her, was a cello player v she 

played in sone orchestra) ^nd another Army officer played another instrument# 

We used to have crowds below : , on the street, when the windows were open listen¬ 
ing# Wei’, that was great fun* ^Finally, about the end of that year, (I read 
all the papers every day, for advertisements for a place to live} I finally saw 
an advertisement for the Argyle, Park Road and 17th Street, the end of the 
Mt# Pleasant car line and we moved in there. I’ll always remember that apart¬ 
ment* Its the only apartment house I ever knew in the world that had fire¬ 
places in all the apartments* It was built for an apartment ho;se* Tnese 

were wood—burning fireplaces. We had a foyer which was large enough to hold 
a full—sized grand piano and it did, a bedroom, a full kitchen and a pantry, 
a dining room and a glassed in porch and that is where, that brings me back 
to my husband again because that if where he did all his developing of every¬ 
thing that had to do with the minor, smaller inventions in the world of radio. 

He was very much interested in radio in thos( days* He couxd have made a great, 
name for himself in radio* 


a^dinette, and a music room, 
e formed a music croup . G 



e had a wo: 
Maubourgne 


this time, William S. Friedman was with the Signal 


Army which is the Communications 
fhmuah the war and afterwards a: 


he was with them all 


id never left them* Maior General 
became, well he was the person who got us to come to Washington 


He 


was the persuader 



man 



known Fabyan ano knew vria 
cover ing/a§ Fabyan hi rase I 


in order to get the proper thing accomplished, ar.d Maubourgne va# pretty 
good at that himself 


He was an inventor, he was an extraordinary 
took prizes at Art Shows in San Francisco and 


that would ring your 


He invented methods of 


communication , actually physical things that had to do with development 


radio* 


/ery veil known, he was quite a celebrated 




Tne office where William Friedman worked, at that time, was in some \ tenporar 
buildings on Constitution Avenue. I only stayed in the Army for a wear. 
connected with the Army only a year after . Yei. we nuilt Arm' 



that year sweeping 


* ’ \ 

romi sed ciphers t>?at 


been 


the war, and replaced fchem with new methods. We worked 

\\ 

in a temporary building that was in addition to the big Munitions Building* 
There was more than one smallish temporary ouildmg and */t? wero in tha 




> 

\ 







» 


that year 


After that. Dr* Friedman was in the Munitions Building as long 


as it existed 


eommuni 


they tried to got somebody to do scrt-of a critical job of revising or 


§;her the Mavy^s communication 


should be revised or not. 


2*hey had trouble getting somebody 


exploring 


stayed 


Kavy aboa 


But, We -Ygii?ing ?J e tting anywhere and I didn’t 
beyond AYZY3MA some small thinas that were to 


be 


It was 192^, late 1924 when I began teo work with Captain Root, who was 


** d3 £.il 


Intelligence Officer of the Coast Guard who had become very much interested 


in the rum running between the Bahanraas and FloreuBa e We had prohibition 


tissHx amendment from 1919 on. Trie whole half of the world, this hemisphere. 


was interested in thwarting the prohibition law. Hr. Ansiger was a Consul, 


a United States 


tlie 


and he got to a point where 


he used to come in •••••all these people were after my husband and when 


thought they*d get somebody 


comb his brain so they’d hire me 


So. I made 


work in an office. If I could tc.ke the stuff home and work on it, all right 


So, I did. This was with Capt. Root on the Coast Guard, He got the first 


reports from all the Coast Guard officers, fight 


the 


runners cr try to 


capture the 


\ runner or drive then off or whatever. 


This has 


William F. Friedman 




all these various interests were after Mm to work for them and carry for¬ 


ward whatever their particular project 


couldn’t get him they would slyly, I think, plan to get me to vorl 


and then they’d get the use of his brains, and work it that way. So, that’s 


what they did on the whole. 


Well, 


floated 


or to any particular officer or chief and it just seemed 



was needed 


believe 


V I 



Acent 


And 


\ I 


smugglers 


there were a lot of funny 


^ • 


We got fun out fcf that. These 


imple things coP’pared to the enormously complex 


/ 




Empires like Great Britain and the United States, that he was work! 
during the day. It was quite a relief. I remember when I came ho mi 




League of Jomen Voters meeting 


.’4 





V / 


\ 














he said, "Yes" andhe laughed and he said H Andrew 




a 


that? 


seems that a system that I*a been working on passing bet 


Vancouver, jriXd/Br 


to 


gone 


wife has 
no wife. 


And 



Andrew has 


T he re were all kinds of funny messages, like send the nev 


when some man needed 


code saying send Andrew new boots 


veil trained . There was some 
some former British naval officer. 


Those rum runners 


ormer 


Ar 


after be became 




abo 



ifcsset 


want 



nthr, i think. 


hac called him into his office and said I 




Lng and ta 
diplomatic 




I 


They 


anywh 


every tiring 


husl >and e' er mentioned to me anything that could have been 


the 


known as the Purol 


went on, that nu is was given for it. This was to do with the J 
deciphering the war. World War II, This was something I figured 


myself, though I can't prove it, but 


be twee* 


and Germany on a diplomatic channel which was the overall everything*— 

4* 1-% Am 1*1 W 1 T m f* —s fffT . *? m 4 « a • ^ _ 



overyt 


knew 

Germany and everywhere else, and I know 



roebor y 


OC4 


in writing somewhere. 


t 


romemlpe, 


remember 


They had been reading messages in that Pure 


Code for a yea 


before Pearl Karbo 


And I do knew 



\ 

1) 


has come out in other books, a lot of peoole hr t ve 


Japan 




en 


j. 


message through 




world in wliich they stated that 


that 






whatever foreign country like Washington, right here, in the 
Embassy, that they would receive a special message when the , 
were ready to attack and this message would srv East. Wind Ra 





code that the Japanese had developed, that would 

















£iean that they were going to attack the United States. This was a code 
within a code. If they said North Wind Cloudy, I think this would mean 
t.iat they /ere going to attack Singapore. Aad they had everything set 
out liKe tnat. and tl ese ’were all wasatber messages* Whatever Japan 
decided to do, t^iis code within a code would be transmitted along with 
the weather messages but they didn't say what United States territory 
would be attacked. People are always asking if we were reading the 
ciphers why in the world was Pearl harbor attacked. They had never 
mentioned Pearl I arbor* They had never mentioned any particular part 
of the United States. And there were all sorts of speculation here in 
Washington, 1 remember, years afterward the offices in the Army and the 
Nary, the Air Force and lots of other people Illness to ° were speculating 
and speculating and figuring and figuring ancl trying to fit the pieces 
together trying to decide whore Japan was going to attack. But she never 
said. Ihero was nothing about dates, to their Japanese officers as well. 

When Pearl Harbor was attacked. Dr. Friednan and his group were called 
back to work. We f re ahead of Japan by 13 hours. I remember that some of 
the officers had left the office on Saturday at noon, and there were 
things that happened (I couldn't possibly recally now what they were) 
that increased the tension to a point that everybody was put to work 
and they slept in uniforms from, I guess, Saturday until Tuesday. 

There were so many tilings piling up on each other that its hard tc re- 
member what is whfct. Dr. Friedman was head of the group qhen you con¬ 
sider that, they didn't even know when they started working with those 
cipher messages that it ’.ras a machine cipher. They didn't even know \ 
that. There's all the difference in the vorJ.d between machine cipher \ 
and paper cipher. Machine cipher can go into hundreds and billions of 

A 

cottidu tat ions, lou can start from here and go to the end of the world v \ 

f ’ ' A M ’ 

and never have a repetition and repetitions are what, if you're working 

with peneix ancl paper and your brain alone you've got to depend or* \\;, 

finding repetitions. And the Japanese had a machine cipher. All the 

countries of the world were trying to develop somethng that nobody else 

could read and make sense out of. They were all playing with machines 

and the Germans for years before the war had been using a machine called 

the enigma. It was a very complicated machine with a lot of different 

parts and the machines would be built with one arrangement of parts 
* 

to be used between Germany and Chile and another arrangement of parts 
to be used between diplomatic offices in Germany and Mexico. Japan had 
a different form of that machine made for them. At any rate it had beer 
given to the Japanese by' the Germans. But it was different with every 


eoun cry , 'chey just changed certain wheels or discs or parts of the 
machine. They even had a less superior enigma machine that was used 

by Germany and her confidential agents— her spies, and that*s what I did* 
The spy stuffs Eva Peron vas a German agent* She wasn't the only one 
but sne usee a South American station that was in Chile, I think* 


I tliink in 1930 I was given 
and all that kind of thing* 
the Japanese cipher German 


an office and hired young people to train 
But this doesn't have anything to do with 
spies used the machine too but that was that* 
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ago 






the top places in charge and 
he was chosen to cover not only his 


After World War I ended and everyone was hustling off for home* William 

Friedman received some orders which indicated that he should stay in France 
and write bowq history of the co ^ 0 -i -i-Vio «->■! ^hpr Rprtion. In other 

words, although he occupied only 

the work of the code section*___ „ _ _ 

) 

half which was the code section but to cover the cipher section and any other 
miscellaneous activities that went on in the realm of codes and ciphers during 
the war. He was in Chaumont-which is a^little town — Gen<> Pershing, I think, 
had chosen itj~ C?oa- , <nT 6 tfCL 

When^^he 



firmly 


Riverbank. We were determined that we would not, go back to Riverbanko 

^ F 

V02T0 sick and tir 0 d of Fabyan f s scheming and dishonesty although he was 

• _ • ^ 


We 


.nerous and we lived ^rather luxuriously, at his expense« It just didn 0 1 
> v dovn to be treated like chattels, (we were married after the war began 

/•erbank). n 

Q i^jr Ur i^^ U} F F 'but-LLcui. tujJ*- 

Evervwhere that my husband went to talk about a job and the 



possibilities 




6 * 


w — 

// of the future because there were many things that had 
play during the war—modern machines and methods of doing 




ght into St/iLOi* 
types of ^ 


accomplishments 


He stayed in New York for a 


while and got M appointments with various big companies with the idea of- 
using some of the methods. Everybody said “But Where has this been all 
these years?—here we have this wonderful science all opened up for us now 


been 


Fabyan apparently had us followed breath by breath because every time my 
husband kept an appointment with some superior officer in a company with 




That®s the 


the possibility of future developments Kind of program that he was ___ 

of developing and advisable so to do, a telegram would come into thife.^office 
from George Fabyan to William f. Friedman saying, invariable almost 
same words, "Come on back, your salary has been going on." 
verbatim copy of the message that he cabled to my husband 

end of the war. and then on he dogged him and did everything he could 
to break down the possibility of my husband getting a job with somebody e 
In the end we had to agree to have a meeting with him and he paid our 
expenses to Chicago -a& f he came forth with his rosy ldeas^j. ^ 
did offer us a raise. I was to have a salary too. which^not fluttering was 
still a good living salary,so we made certain conditions final y agreeing 


u 


/ 



on this. 


such as (1) we would not live on that estate, and (2) we would 



^//z-V P -2 — 

have working hours like anybody else in any other business and ( 3 ) we would 
have our own car and would be free to roam whereever we pleased outside of 
working hours. Well, it all sounds fine and it was tO'-'gs as much as 

any agreement with a man like George Fabyan could be held to® We rented a 
furnished house in a nearby town, Genevej Illinois* It was a sweet little 
cottage and we were really quite happy there* Our friends began to come 
from far away to visit us and we were making a fairly decent life for our¬ 
selves* But the same thing was true, the minute anything came forth or ap¬ 
peared in such a form that it could be recognized as an entity, well, 
nothing worked* Fabyan always came out ahead. A nd we always came out at 
the other end® 




wanted—they wanted 


The Army kept hammering awa; 

William j?. Friedman* 'They^offered him £his job and that job, raising the 
amount of the salary each time that they would give and each time when we 
would go to Fabyan and tell him this had happened and the Army wanted 
William Friedman and would pay, 000, Fabyan would interrupt and 


say "I’ll give you/ $10,000." He’d say he’d double it but, of courfse, he 

• « _ - _ « _ * / 


never did. This happened to us twice 



iLq. 


Each time we’d say we’d say> 

We went on for awhile and then 


yi sl 


never came a dollar more in salary at all. 

another offer from the Army came and I sai 

\ • 
here A to\not let Fabyan know anything about 

silently® My husband wouldn’t 
too cruel/ but we got everything packed, the things that were going to b 
shipped had been shipped, and we got dressed, hats, coats, down to the 

s/ ** A, ^ 

^ e gj -00 of dressing, and then we went and faced Fabyan and said, "We are 


quiteagree 


qoing ‘ puce. 

We came to Washington on January 1, 1921. There was noUess“in Washington 
to live; there was nothing, there was not such a thing as an unfurnished 
apartment in the^clty' of Washington—not if you crawled on your hands and 
knees over every inch of territory. We were in Washington exactly a year 
before an unfurnished apartment appeared in an advertisement’. In the mean¬ 
time we lived around here 



bad 


We rented a studio 


and 

rom M-lbs 

A 


One experience that we had wasn't too 
KiMJC liaJ- ^Vho had rented an apartment 


”S" 


Street, on a tiny triangle which faces on Conn. Avenue and has 
Florida Avenue on the other side. In this building, Hubert's, the great 
French confectioner/, on the first floor, on the second^floor was this 
apartment,. made out of a house. This apartment had 

A _ ,. . . _ __ j , 



small bedroom^. 




Connecticut Avenue with a long window seat all the way across the room, 
and one grand piano and one upright piano and practically no furniture. 
It was barest place you’ve ever seen as far as furniture is concerned. 





TL 2 



I 


3 > 


beds 


ful life there for 


a year 


We formed a music group 


So, we had a wonder- 
eral Maubourgne play 


the violin and the cello but he played the violin in this, I guess you d call 

quartet. I plaved the piano and pne .friend we had known in Geneva, lllin 


of all 



(.1 axe Ux 

-ypffipt? we'd run intb herj 


played in some orchestra) and another Army officer played another instrument. 

We used to have crowds below, on the street, when the windows were open^listen- 
ing. Well, that was great fun. Finally, about the end of that year, (I read 

all the papers every day, for advertisements for a place to live) I finally savi 

.oy)\juUr aA a r- . 

an advertisement for the Argyle, jPark Road and 17th Street,ythe en o 

Mto Pleasant car line and we moved in there. I'll always remember that apart¬ 


ment 


Its the only apartment house I knew J 



that had fire¬ 


places in all the apartments. It was built for an apartment house. 

were wood-burning fireplaces, 
a full-sized grand piano and 



We had a foyer which was large enough to hold 

"V beclroom, a full kitchen and a pantry, 
i^nd that is where, that brings me back 



to my husband again because that is where he did all his developing of every 
thing that had to do with the minor, smaller inventions in the world of radio. 


He was 


He could have made a 


name 


very much interested in radio in thos days ° 
for himself in radio^-^--^-' ^ 




of the 


Communications 


He was with them all 
laior General Maubourgne 


through the war and afterwards and never left them, 
who became, well he was the person who got us to come to Washington. 

was the persuader fo; 
sort of man he was# 


He 


knew 


He had to be as skillful at covering/a! Fabyan himself 


Maubourgne 


; o n od at that himself: He was an inventor, he was an extraordinary person. 
He was a painter, he too^s at Art Show s/ n_San 


He played the cello ^that/would ring your heart out. 

a — « % ® ^ — ■ — — _ Aw y" J ■ 


known 


communication , acruaxj-y 

radio. He was very well 
The office where William Friedman worked, at that^mg, was in some temporary 

Gildings on Constitution .venue, . 

S^TSTl^lng'all the debris, possibly the compromised ciphers that 
bad been used during the war. andjreplaced them with new methods. We worked 
in a temporary building that was *n addition to the big Munitions Building. 
There was more than one smallish temporary building and we were in that for 


L K 


•z z 




L 


I 


that 



After that Jfyr. Friedman was in the Munitions Building as long 


as it exi 



In 1923 the Navy got in a tangle in their communications system section and 




they tried to get somebody to do sort-of a critical job of revising or 
. . e 

deciding whether the Navy-* s communication system should be revised or no 


/They had trouble getting somebody competent to do that so they ended up 


sitting on my door step and imploring me to take that job 0 So I 



with 


the Navy about five months 


anywhere 


didn't 


.think anything was 


beyond 


were to 



done with the system that they had. 


It was 1924, 


4S24- 



Intelligence Officer of the Coast Guard who had become yery much interested 
in the rum running between the Bahammas and Florida. -We"had^prohibition 
tkKRx amendment from 1919 on. The whole half of the wor^-d, this hemisphere,^ r, 
was interested in thwarting the prohibition law 0 Mr* An L ~ ^ 1 




a United States Consul in Nausau at the time, and he got to a point where 



he used to come in 


o o o o o 


all these people were after my husband and when 


£ £ 


somebody 


comb 


So, I made the condition that I wouldn't “ 



work in an office. If I could take the stuff home and work on it, all rights 
So, I did. This was with Capt. Root on the Coast Guard. He got the firstc^j^ 
reports from all the Coast Guard officers, fight the rum runners or try 


rum runner 


This has to do with William F. Friedman only because all these people with 


whatever 



couldn't get him they would slyly, X think, plan to get me to work for thek 
and then they'd get the use of his brains, and work it that way. So, that^^ 

what they did on the whole. 


Well> I sort-of floated around. I didn't belong to any particular office 


particular 


everywhere 


f^lfZ 

believe 


Special Agent and I got paid according to that title. 


And 



always enjoyed doing together^ work of the rum runners and the smugglers - £ 
because there were a lot oflfuagy things. We got fun out t>f that. These:- * 


en o r mou s 1 y^cpijp 1 ex 


£ha*- 



during the day. It was 


League 



a relief. I remember, when I came home from 


and I said "What's going on, is anythin 
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hapening?" and he said, "Yes" andhe laughed and he said "Andrew needs 
a new glass eye" and I said "What in the world do you mean by that?" 
Well, it seems that a system that I’d been working on passing between 
Vancouver,^jrfjzI/British Columbia on the West Coast with the big ships out 



liquor 


in 


wi 


no 




Andrew 


ime ba 


d 


And the messaae came back.— Sorry, Andrew 


. _ IT , CL, 0. 

wife. There were all kinds of funny messages, like send the 


new 


glass eye and when some man needed new shoes, the Capt 0 sent the message 


Andrew 


runners 


well trained 


There was some former British code and cipher expert, 
some former British naval officer* 


/ 



''tor 


Friedman always worked with the Arm^ 






One day f&qsjto Mtwtfbovirgne hacf ca 
want you to drop everything and take charge of this group that is 
working on the Japanese diplomatic cipher system*, They aren’t getting 
anywhere o You drop everything and take care of it J' Its the only time 
that my husband ever mentioned to me anything that could have been 

the system that was later to be 


/\ 




tied to the Purple Cipher, 

/ ‘ b . ... 

known as fcho PimplGfc Cong2T0SSf i©0©f whon tfro inv 0 sti.g 3 ti.on in Congiross 
went on, that name was given it. This was to do with the Japanese 

d#cipheri^ the war. World War II. This was something I figured out 
myself, though I can’t prove it, but by putting two and two together, 

I could tell that they were reading the messages passing between Japan 


Germany 


knew 


everything. They had diplomatic code, they knew ever 
planned, with Germany and everywhere else, and I know 


either somebody said or I saw in writing somewhere. How* I don’t remember 
but what^I do remember. They had been reading messages in that Purple 
Code forjfa^year and ajialf before Pearl Harbor. And I do know, and this 
has come out in^K^books, a lot of people have written about this, 

Japan had sent a message through diplomatic channels to all their commands 
all over the world in which they stated that they were prepared and ready 
and that the diplomat, of whatever rank was receiving this message in 
whatever foreign country like Washington, right here, in the Japanese 


Embassy 


that they would receive a special message when the Japanese 


were ready to attack and this message would say East Wind Rain,- this was 
- little teensy, weensy code that the Japanese had developed, that would 


a 
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mean that they were going to attack the United States. This was a code 

If they said North Wind Cloudy, I think this would mean 


thin a code 


that they were going to attack Singapore. 

A 

out like that, and 
decided to do, this 


And 


Whatever Japan 


this code-within-a-code would be transmitted along wi^n 

i( . // 

the weather messages but they didn’t say what' U nited States tern ory 
would be attacked. People are always asking K if we were reading the 
rinhprc vViv in Khp* world was Pearl Harbor attacKed* The^/had never 


tesw> And there were all-* 


of the United Sta 




speculation 


in 


afterward 


Navy, the Air Force and lots of other people I~ : guess too .were speculating 

_ * _ _ t 


figuring 




toqether trying to decide where Japan was going to attack 

about dat^ 

, #r. 

Japan 


But she - 


When Pearl Har|x> 

back to work. 
f/he> officers had 




Friedman 1 , 




group 

I remember that some of 
noon, and there were 


things that happened (I couldn't possibly recall now what they^ 
that increased./the -tension to a point that everybody was put^to i 

and they slept “Si'Sniforms from, I guess, Saturday until Tuesoav 
There were so many things piling up on each other that its hard 
member what is whit. Mr. Friedman was head of the groupl*ijea 



si-dor- that- they didn’t even know 
cipher messages that it^was^a machj^ne^cipher. 


know 


that. 


There's all the difference in the world between machine cipher 
Reaper cipher. Machine cipher can go into hundreds and billions of 
computations^ You can start from here and go to the end of the world 
and never have a repetition and repetitions are what, if you're working 
with pencil and paper and your brain alone you've got to depend on 

. . __All 


All the 


countries of the world were trying to develop somethfcg that nobody els, 
could read and make sense out of. They were all playing with machines 


Germans 


It was a very complicated machine with a lot of different 
part 71 nd“*tf the machines would be built with one arrangement of parts 


igma 


dLI 1JL l ico n w * sj ^ 

Germany and Chile and another arrangement ofjart 


to be used 



form 


Germans 


n Germany and Mexico. /\Japan had 
or them. At any rate it had been 
But it was different with every 







1930 I was given an office and hired young people to train 


I think 


4MW 


country, they just changed certain wheels or discs or parts of the 


machine 


Enigma machine that was 


rt* K'lX-v- 1/ yy 

Germany and her confidential agents—her spies,C.and that s wha 

Eva Peron was a German agent« She wasn't the only one 
South American station- fchafT was in Chile, 


The spy stuff, 


ifi 

and all that kind of thing 
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But this doesn't have anything to do with 
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the Japanese cipher German spies used#4h^machine too but that was 
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